The Evolution of Malay Spelling. 

By Rev. W. (>. Shellaeear. 

Much has been written in the last hundred years on the 
theory of Malay spelling’. Europeans, both Dutch and English, 
have worked out elaborate systems of orthography, and have 
laid down what they considered the proper rules to be followed, 
but the Malays have continued to spell as they please in spite of 
the efforts of the foreign scholars. 

There is, however, at the present time so much diversity and 
inconsistency among the Malays themselves in regard to the 
spelling of even the commonest words, that it is very widely felt 
that a recognized system of orthography is most desirable ; but 
Europeans have hitherto made the mistake of trying to bend the 
Malays to an elaborate, scientific system of foreign manufacture, 
the beauties of which the Malays are unable to appreciate. 

A more practicable plan would seem to be to make a thorough 
historical investigation of the evolution of the art of spelling 
among the Malays, with a view to determining what is the natural 
trend of the changes which have taken place in the past. It seems 
not unreasonable to expect that such an investigation may pro¬ 
vide a clue to the possibilities of such spelling reform as will not 
be distasteful to the Malays themselves, and may therefore even¬ 
tually commend itself to them for universal adoption. 

The materials available in Singapore are not by any means 
adequate for a complete and exhaustive investigation of the his¬ 
tory of Malay spelling, but it is hoped that the following contri¬ 
bution to the study of this subject will at least establish some im¬ 
portant principles of spelling reform, and will if necessary stimu¬ 
late others to further search. 

It is generally agreed that the Arabs gained their religious 
ascendancy over the Malays during the 13th century, and that it 
was from them that the Malays received their present written 
character. The earliest Malay manuscripts now extant, however, 
do not date back more than half of that period. In Xo. 31 of this 
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Journal I have already described some of the most interesting* 
of these MSS., and particular care was taken to reproduce as 
exactly as possible the spelling of the originals. On page 107 of 
the paper above referred to, will be found a reference to certain 
MSS. belonging to the Cambridge University Library and described 
by Dr. van Ronkel in Part 2 of Series 6 of Bijdratjen tot tie Taal- 
Land - en Volkenkun&e van Xedcrlandsch-Indie. This paper by Dr. van 
Ronkel provides valuable material for the present investigation, 
the spelling of his extracts having also been reproduced with consid¬ 
erable accuracy. The Cambridge MSS. were taken to Europe 
from the East in the first decade of the 17th century, and one of 
them bears the date 1G04. The earliest of the Oxford MSS, 
bears a Mohammedan date (A. H. 1011) equivalent to the year 
1602 of our era, another is almost certainly of the same date, a 
third is dated 1612, and a copy of the [Jikayat Sri Rama was 
probably also obtained at that time, as it belonged to the same 
collection, and came into the Bodleian library in 1G33. For in¬ 
formation in regard to the two Leiden MSS. and the Harleian MS., 
which I have also made use of though they are of a somewhat 
later date, the reader is referred to my paper in Journal No. 31. 
I have also in my possession careful copies of four other manu¬ 
script letters belonging to the Leiden University, but for the pur¬ 
poses of this paper I will coniine myself to the manuscripts men¬ 
tioned above, which have already been fully described by Dr. 
van Ronkel and myself and are available to the reader in the 
Journals referred to. 

As compared with the changes which have taken place in 
the spelling of the English langmage since the days of Queen 
Elizabeth (to whom the oldest of the Oxford MSS. was addressed) 
it must be said that the differences between the Malay spelling of 
to-day and that of three hundred years ago are very few and very 
insignificant indeed—an exemplification of the well-known fact 
that the Oriental is slow to change. Manuscripts and even 
printed documents of the date of Queen Elizabeth are so entire¬ 
ly different from modern English writings and books that they 
can only be read by those who have made them a special study. 
Our oldest Malay manuscripts, however, could be read to-day 
by any school boy with the greatest ease, with the exception of 
perhaps an unusual word or an obsolete spelling here and there. 
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It is remarkable that these Malay MSS., written in many 
different places and as far apart as Acheen and Celebes, exhibit 
far less divergence from one another in regard to spelling than 
can now be found in native letters and even in printed works 
from different parts of the Archipelago. In those days, no 
doubt, the art of writing was practised by comparatively few 
persons, and they may have been scribes specially instructed in 
the art, whereas to-day thousands of comparatively uneducated 
natives write letters in Malay, and even print commercial and 
other documents in any kind of spelling. Moreover, the old 
manuscripts which have survived to tell us how the Malays wrote 
their language in those days are mostly official documents or 
religious and literary productions, all of which would naturally 
be written by the best educated natives of the time. These con¬ 
siderations will in a great measure account for the greater diver¬ 
sity of Malay spelling which now exists, but the remarkable uni¬ 
formity in the spelling of the MSS. of the 17th century can only 
be adequately explained by the existence of some fixed standard 
of spelling to which the scribes felt it necessary to conform. 
That fixed standard, we may presume, was the Arabic system of 
orthography. It was undoubtedly directly from the Arabs 
that the Malays received their present written character, and 
it is quite probable that for many years, perhaps for centuries, 
the art of writing may have been almost entirely confined to 
those Arabs who had learned the Malay language. 

It should moreover be remembered that at the time of the 
advent of the Arabs the Malays were already scattered all over 
the Archipelago, from the north of Sumatra to the extreme east 
of Java, and even as far as Celebes and the Moluccas, and must 
be regarded as having been at that time merely a number of in¬ 
dependent units divided up under the rule of a great number of 
petty chiefs or rajas, who were often at war with one another, and 
none of whom were sufficiently powerful to exercise any com¬ 
manding influence over the remainder. This makes it even more 
remarkable that there should be such striking uniformity in the 
spelling of the Malay language throughout the Archipelago at 
the period with which we are dealing. If the Arabs had at¬ 
tempted to make an adaptation of their own system of spelling 
to suit the peculiarities of the Malay language, the result would 
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undoubtedly have been that in different parts of the Archipelago 
there would have been different modifications of the Arabic spell¬ 
ing*, and a variety of Malay spellings would have been unavoid¬ 
able. The uniformity in the spelling of the earliest manuscripts 
would therefore lead us to expect that the system of orthogra¬ 
phy according to which the Arabs originally legan to write the 
Malay language and which they subsequently taught to the 
Malays, was precisely the same as they themselves used in 
writing their own language. Whether this was so or not is the 
first point which we will examine. 

It should first be stated, that Arabic can be written either 
with or without vowel points, and books are printed at the pre¬ 
sent time in both styles. The plain or unvowel led style is the 
more common, but as the entire omission of vowel points would 
frequently cause ambiguity, the Arabs find it necessary in cer¬ 
tain words to use one or more vowel points. This description of 
the w^ay in which modern Arabic is printed applies exactly to the 
way in which Malay was written 300 years ago. Several vowel- 
led Malay MSS. are extant. One of the old Cambridge MSS. con¬ 
tains twelve pages of Malay fully vowelled, and in the other 
MSS. mentioned above, vowels are used in isolated words. In com¬ 
mitting an unknown language to writing, it is pretty certain 
that the Arabs would at first use all the vowel points, if only for 
the purpose of recording for their own use the sounds of the new 
language, and in all probability Malay would continue to be 
written with vo^vels for many years, until the scribes had become 
thoroughly familiar with the forms of all the common words, after 
which they would begin to drop the vowels from such words, 
retaining them only in the case of unusual words or peculiar 
derivatives. This is precisely the way in which we find that 
Malay was actually written at the beginning of the 17th century. 

We will now proceed to show (I) that at the time when 
our MBS. were written the spelling a* a genera! rule conform¬ 
ed exactly to the rules of Arabic orthography; after which it 
will be shown (II) that words which at that time were some¬ 
times written otherwise than in strict accordance with Arabic 
orthography were being’ gradually introduced with the deliberate 
intention of doing away with the necessity for the use of vowel 
points and orthographical signs, and for the purpose of making 
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such words more legible: and lastly we will consider (III ) 
what alterations could be made in modern Malay spelling which 
would produce uniformity without destroying the.Malay ideal of 
obtaining legibility without the use of vowels, that is to say 
without a retrograde movement in the direction of Arabic ortho¬ 
graphy such as has hitherto been advocated by European scholars. 

I. With few exceptions the spelling of manuscripts 300 years 
old conforms exactly to the rules of Arabic orthography. 

(1) One of the first peculiarities which would be noticed 
by a person only acquainted with modern Malay spelling is that 
final wan and ya are only used in these MSS. for the purpose of 
forming the diphthongs an and at. Thus we rind the following 
words, which I have taken from all the different MSS. spelt with¬ 
out final u:an or tja as the case may be :— 


oka hojji bain 

A\ £ 


hcrltmtt brrtcnin btrsnrht btji btsi bn mi btiiliji c/inrltn 

o > 

£_rv. fy py jryr 


dhulu data dcri dirt 

>S' > r 

Jy>-> ^ 


d ivi •mu 

> o 


dt-turunt ertt bun hati ini ini 


itu jadi kali Lami kamn kayo ktji ktmbuli layi la hi lain 

4 4 jvr r r ^ f jcf js 

mattdi ntati mail nninjji intiidt nitucliabnli mtinri mcnjampn 

) " 9 wJ 0^ O ' 


menjadi nei/ri nleh-inn ptryi 

^ ^ 4 ’ 


sa-rtbu ana to 



stir hi snka 



pra/to jioji rain sa-ka/i stperti siri 
o\ J 


ZS 


,\j JC. \ 




tab n trvlaln Ttrnati tioyyi tetapi 
c\j oVi__3 4* 
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But the following' words ending in a diphthong are spelt 
with final won and ya in every case in which they occur in these 
MSS:— 


anjkau 

atan bayai berchrai birttn 

hat hunt a 

hijuu jikalan 

hula a 

1 


^ 1 s/?j. 

o 4 _?,A 4 

& 


A 

kerb a a 

lb nan 

2)nsai rantbai. 

ranlai rantan 

a toy at 

lajatt 

>S 


CsTtJ* lS‘j 

ifj 


ifr* 



We find however that the scribe who wrote MS. G. had a 
strong prejudice in favour of linal wuu and ya, even in words 
which do not end in a diphthong, for he writes : — 


bn brani 

bud! 

clinch a had kastnri lembn 

mei/tri 

matleli najiri 

iSS- (iV- 


lSlSjx^ ^ 


d* i5> 

neyri 

pri 

jiatri sakti sendirt 

sn 

Ijalmi 


LfJ 

lS iSj- 

1 



But he also spells hart without the ya, and all other words 
of this kind are spelt without the ya as aka, hati, lain , kembali , 
ineiyampa , tetapi , etc. 

The Leiden MSS. E. and I)., which were written at the end 
of the 17tli century, contain live of such words written with 
linal wan or ija, and E., which is also of a later date, contains 
three. In all the other MSS. the only instances are halt, which 
is found once, and negri, which is sometimes spelt with the ya 
and sometimes without, and a few names of places in MS. G. 
which being un vowel led would hardly be recognized without 
the final weak letters. 

It should be remarked that some of the words given above 
are spelt in a way which would be quite inexplicable on any 
other supposition than that they Avere originally voAvelled. and 
these peculiar spellings are just the ones which never vary in 
any of the MSS. and are still in use at the present day, as for 
instance: 
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itn ini jikalan sepcrti snatn 

0 “-^ f*-+> y*+> 

But though their spelling 1 appears at first sight so peculiar, it 
must be remembered that according to the rules of Arabic or¬ 
thography these words could not be spelt in any other way, ex¬ 
cept that perhaps might be spelt but it will be 

noticed later on that only one weak letter appears to have been 
used in any word, and that therefore, the wan being required to 
form the final diphthong an, the alif which would otherwise be 
inserted to mark the stress has been omitted. 

It is interesting to note that the Dutchman van Elbinck, 
who with his own hand copied portions of the Cambridge MSS., 
adhered rigidly to the Arabic orthography of the originals from 
which he was copying, but when left to his own unaided genius 
in writing out a list of Malay words with their meanings in 
Dutch, he followed the more natural method of spelling to which 
the Malays have now attained, as will be seen from the following 
examples taken from his vocabulary, dated 1st June, 1G04:— 

anak (lira pnha snsn hati jari balm gigi hula a pi 

^ 

At the present time the use of final traa and t/a has become 
almost universal, and many Malays would be quite unable to 
read the words given above if they were spelt thus. 

2. In modern Malay, for the sake of legibility, a final alif 
is usually written in such words as bawa, ora , etc. In the Arabic 
system of orthography, the sound of the short final a as it is pro¬ 
nounced in most Malay words is represented merely by the 
vowel fat hah placed over the preceding consonant; the addition 
of alif would indicate a lengthening of the vowel. The number 
of Malay words, however, which have the long a sound in the last 
syllable is very small, the following being a few of them :— 

bla tra sela kra depa 

% \;. A- \f lb 

11 
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These and a few Arabic words such as 

dtmia ultima hukauta 

Vo \> 15- 


are the only ones which by the rules of Arabic orthography will 
allow a final alif In modern Malay, however, the following- 
forms are common:— 


am 

antara 

baw a 

bichar a 

bila bata bah tea 

tltia 

jala 

h' 


'A 


y\ - \ 

A 

SW- 

ja wa 

jua kola 

kota kudo ladn 

mulia pala perlara pinta 

rod a 


\yr SV< \if \. 


u. s\i vO 

WJ 

Aj 

sabda 

sab y a 

sedia 

sigra 

se£to tom 

tauda 

tua 

\ ^ 

U- 

V> A-ww 



\jjJ 

V 


This spelling- will not be found in these ancient MSS. It is there¬ 
fore very evident that in this respect the Malay has a tendency 
to depart from the strict Arabic spelling of former times. Such 
words as the following, on the other hand, continue to be spelt 
without the final alif :— 

otla an ijay a apa apabila bapa biasa binasa day a dia hamba ia 
^ 9Vj lS^ 

jika kacha kata kaya kerja kuasa lama mata masa manusia mala 

y* J 

nania pada paasa pula raja rasa rupa serta suara suka sag ala tauya 

f\- ; l r'V LX^J J x " cA’ 

(3) In the old Malay MSS. the weak letters alt /, tvau and 
ya are not used in the middle of a closed syllable to lengthen 
the vowel sound, except in words of Arabic origin, such as :— 
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These words are pronounced by the Arabs with the stress on 
the last syllable, but the Malays, though retaining this spelling, 
put the stress on the penultimate, where it is found in the great 
majority of Malay roots. There are quite a number of words' 
in the Malay language which have the stress upon the linal sy\ 
lable, and in many cases this final syllable which bears the stress 
is a closed syllable, but the long vowel sound which the Arab 
gives to the words quoted above is never heard in a Malay 
word, it is therefore not to be expected that the Arabs would 
teach the Malays to write the quiescent weak letter in such 
words as sebot , renorg. prarg, dr as, lcrirg, etc. As a matter of 
fact we never find the weak letter in such words in the old MSS.* 
though in modern Malay these words are frequently written 


uAe tyj 


and we now even find such forms as the following, where the 
stress is distinctly on the penultimate :— 

elcor habis menargis sakit sagur tanjorg tains tikns 



The nearest approach to the long’ vowel sound in a closed 
syllable in Malay, is to be found in the two mono-syllables 
pan and dan, and it is a remarkable thing that these two 
words are invariably written with the Aveak letters wait and alif 
respectively in all of our old MSS. and are so written up to the 
present time. Robinson in his ki Malayan Orthography ” rejects 
this method of spelling pan and dan , Avhich he considers ought 

m } • ^ 

to be spelt and ; the evidence of the old MSS. is, 


* The spelling on p. 116, line 12, It. A. S. Journal Str. Br. 

No. 31 will be found on reference to the photographic reproduction of MS. 
A. to be a misprint. 
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however, strongly in favour of the received method of spelling 
these words. 

(4) Another remarkable difference between the spelling of 
our MSS. and modern Malay spelling is in the use of the ortho¬ 
graphical sign task did, which means “ strengthening,” and indicates 
that the letter over which it is placed is to be doubled or sounded 
twice. This sign is now hardly ever used by Malays, except in 

Arabic proper names, such as Allah <ui\ and Muhammad but in 

our MSS. it is used with great frequency. 

(a) It is used over the weak letters ivau and ya whenever 
the preceding consonant bears the corresponding vowel sound, 
thereby showing that- the said weak letter answers the double- 
purpose of vowel and consonant. Thus the word din is con¬ 
sidered as consisting of the two syllables di-ya , and is written 

not (Jj but and bunt is considered as consisting of the two 

O ^ 0 > ^} 

syllables bn-wat and is written not but oy This use 

of tmhdid appears to be precisely the same as is found in the 

* t -ar 

Arabic words iyalc myat ^ and in the termination <, 

This appears to be sufficient to account for this method of spel¬ 
ling, which is found in the following words in the old MSS., 

bunt dia diam dun in jua htar muat 

0 * ° * j£> * \ ** c *\ 0 ' sr> 

d?'* f* ^ 

This double use of the weak letter, first as vowel and then 
as consonant, finds its counterpart in the Dutch language, where 
one meets such words as hinven, rrouwen, etc., and it is therefore 
not unnatural that the Dutch have adopted this peculiar spelling 
of Malay, even in the roman character, thus :— diya, buwat, 
diyam, dtnca, iya,jmvn , linear , mmrnt, etc., though one or two of 
the Dutch scholars have protested against the use of the tv and y 
as being redundant. For instance Dr. Gerth v. Wijk writes in 
his grammar, p. 21: “ Although in the Javanese, for instance, 
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“ owing* to the nature of its spelling, in sncli words as 
‘* boeieamj , tijang , the w and j are written, and must be used in 
tran lit era ting* them in our character, if one wishes to reproduce 
“ the original spelling exactly, these letters are quite superfluous 
u in Malay transliteration. The union of oe and i with the follow- 
“ ing a, i, oe , takes place of itself in the pronunciation ; we do not 
“ write boiva , kniejen , but simply boa , hrieen ; and even less is w 
“ or j necessary in boeaug , Hang, etc. If the Malay wrote the 
“ tashdid , it would be reasonable to represent it in the transliter- 
“ ation. Being opposed to superfluous letters, I write ia, tiap , 
u loear , etc., which seem to me quite sufficient, as this method of 
“ spelling represents the pronunciation as clearly as one can de- 
fct sire.” 

The Malays appear to prefer to divide the syllables as 
follows:— bn-at , da-a, di-am , jtt-a , mu-at. etc., for the modern 
Malay spelling of such words is 

buat dva bath jna want htar sin-sift 

^ 3 o\y j* 


(6) Another frequent use of tashdid in the old MSS. is for 
the purpose of doubling the consonant which follows the short 
vowel, called by the Javanese pepet , the sound of which may be 
described as equivalent to the short a in the English words u ba- 
loon,” 44 machine,” etc. 

Among our old MSS. we find that Ii. C>. 45 of the Cam¬ 
bridge MSS. is the most consistent in this use of the tashdid , the 
following words which contain short vowels being thus spelt in 
the brief extract given by v. Roukel. 


balnea besar benar d erg a a kehal Iras lebeh te/ah 

% ;L; X & 'J? 3 t 


tergah 


A portion of another Cambridge MS., Cfg. 6. 40, in the hand¬ 
writing of the Dutchman v. Elbinck, has the following words 


balnea besar belah gametar Iceelul sru sadah tel ah tetap 




A 


j*+ 


o yr o o # / » 

V Jf 



S6 
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and Dd. 5. 37 of the Cambridge collection, which is in the same 
hand-writing, has sa-blas tebus 

but also balnea d erg an lebeh telah without the tashdid. 

y-. ^ ^ 

The only other Cambridge MS. in which I have found the 
tashdid used in this way is LI. 6. 5, which has . so once, and 


In the Oxford MSS. marked A. B. and C. in my paper, 
in No. 31 of this Journal, we lind the following words: 

bri blttm Chelarg Deli dergar 










dergan gtar kapal kapitan 

^co Jfc' J-V l yS 


kati kekarg keji megat memegarg memeli melt negri netiasa 


& 


,-<r 

er t 


ofv*» of^ of of »Vo» 




pesan petrana llekan suka suka-chita Samudara sndah sent telok 

of Of of ^ C . of of “* 






lC 




i-U w 




But these MSS. have also some of these very words, and 
several others of the same kind, spelt without the tashdid. 
Dergan has the tashdid only once, in B. Bnhwa , which almost 
always has tashdid in the Cambridge MSS., never has it in the 
Oxford MSS. Dergar is spelt without tashdid in A. 

The Oxford MS. of “ Ilikagat Sri Rama” has the following 

bias besar betul genap kechil selang sa-telah sndah 

• Of Of Of . Of^o" of of Of 

^Af LO i3r oAvf 
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but one or two of these are also found without the taslaUd 
well as some which have it in the other MSS., as, 

bah tret bri 

yo *£s- 


denjan 


menetfjar tenjah 




<n.\ 


> as 


It is a remarkable fact that the early Dutch translators of 
the Bible made a wide use of the tashdid, and even when spelling 
such words in the roman character they were in the habit of 
placing a stroke over a letter in place of the tcishdid. Thus we 
lind : suddah, Lennar etc , and even the following’ words, which 
are not found in our MSS. viz., 

" inakka, padda, deni , sag alia, adda. appa , laggi .” 

Curiously enough the use of tashdid with the short vowel, 
after having completely gone out of use, was introduced once 
more in the middle of last century by the lexicographer van de 
Wall. This writer, however, does not use the tashdid indiscri¬ 
minately with all words containing the short vowel, as appears 
to have been done in the old MSS., but coniines its use to those 
words which have the accent on the short vowel. Such words 
for instance, as, 


bras kekal betid bin in pegaig bli keji glar blah 

u*y y y ^ tp d. ^ y 

which carry the tashdid in the old MSS., are written by van de 
Wall without it, and we find him using this sign only in such 
words as:— 


dengngan redda henna petjtjah ’ 






In regard to this use of tashdid he himself says in his intro¬ 
duction to the first volume of his uncompleted dictionary, p. 
xvi: “ As in the case of the vowel points and other signs, the 
•' Malays in their ordinary writing disregard the tashdid , ’sign of 
*■ strengthening,’ which when placed over a letter shows that that 
“ letter must be doubled; but that is no indication of its non-exis- 
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“ tence or of its being unnecessary. The Malay who has learnt 
“ to read the Koran, not only knows what the tashdid is, but also 
“ feels the advantage of it in Malay, for if one gets him into a cor- 
“ ner he will at last say : buboh-lah tashdid , k just put a tashdid 
“ over it.’ 

“The non-use of the tashdid leads the Malay sometimes to 
“ the most peculiar spelling. For instance he is conscious that in the 
“ word red da. 4 to abate’ (as a storm or sickness) the accent lies 
“ on the lirst syllable and ought to be expressed, which it is not by 

or ; therefore he lengthens the vowel of the ^ (e) and 

“writes , without troubling himself about the fact that it is 

u absurd to lengthen the e. Some words, which are written with 
u the same letters and vowel points, could not be distinguished 

* k from each other without the tashdid, as letah (accent on the 

44 2nd syllable) interj. for a certain clinking sound, and lettak 
44 to place. I therefore use the tashdid everywhere in my diction- 
41 ary, where the pronunciation demands it, and write rcdda , 

4 *^co dengngan , metta ' raging.’ And do we not ourselves 

** write for instance kud-de, ktui-ne, indifferent as to the reason 
44 for doing so. It should be noted that in Malay words the 
44 double consonants only appear after the e.” 

From this it is evident that the Malay writers of the begin¬ 
ning of the 17th century used the tashdid in a different way to 
that advocated by Werndly, Robinson and van der Wall, and 
moreover none of these methods of using this sign can be regard¬ 
ed as being directly based upon the Arabic system of ortho¬ 
graphy. The methods invented and used by Werndly, Robinson 
and van der Wall were purely arbitrary, and soon fell into disuse, 
and there seems to be every reason to believe that the use of tash¬ 
did as found in our MSS. was also purely local and arbitrary, 
for it is a remarkable fact that all the MSS. in which this use 
of tashdid is found almost certainly came from Acheen, and I 
have not been able to find the tashdid used with the short vowel 
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in any of the MSS. which we know to have been written else¬ 
where. The Oxford MSS.. A. B. C. have already been proved 
to have come from Acheen ; of the Cambridge MSS. Gg. 6. 40 
contains a vocabulary written by Pieter Willemsz. van Elbinck, 
and dated Acheen, 1st June, 1604 ; Dd. 5. 37. and the 2nd part 
of Gg. 6. 40, which contains the writing in question, are both 
written by the same hand as the vocabulary, and the former 
closes thus (in Butch) ,4 end of the Story of Joseph, written the 
1st October, 1604, by Pieter Willems.” The only MS. therefore 
about which there remains any uncertainty as to whether or 
not it was written at Acheen, is LI. 6. 5. of the Cambridge MSS. 
but there seems, from what Dr. v. Konkel says, to be no reason¬ 
able doubt that this MS. came into the hands of Erpenius 
with those bearing' the name of the same Pieter Willems, 
whom he believes to have brought all these MSS. from the 
East, with the exception of Ud. ( J. 55., which never belonged to 
Erpenius. 

It should not be forgotten that, at the time when these MSS. 
were written, Acheen was one of the most powerful Malay 
States. In his letter to King James (Oxford MS. C.) the King of 
Acheen claims sovereignty over all the rajas in Sumatra as well 
as Perak and Pahang on the Peninsula, and from the accounts 
of Lancaster’s voyages he seems to have been able to enforce 
his authority at least as far south as Priaman (near Padang). In 
this connection I was interested to find the statement made by 
van de Wall, in his introduction mentioned above, that the 
original Malay spelling is known as Achinese spelling.” 
Where van der Wall obtained his information in regard to the 
name heja Acheh I have not been able to discover, but if it is a 
fact that this method of spelling, found in all its purity in our 
Acheen MSS. of 300 years ago, is still known by tradition among- 
the Malays as " Achinese spelling,” this would seem to point to 
Acheen as having been the chief centre of learning and litera¬ 
ture at that time, and perhaps even earlier. This would entirely 
agree with the accounts of Lancaster’s first vo} r ages, which 
state that the educated Malays at Acheen spoke Arabic fluently, 
and Lancaster himself held intercourse with the Malays at that 
place in the Arabic language, having as his interpreter a Jew 
who spoke Arabic. 


12 
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My contention therefore is, that the use of tashdid to indi¬ 
cate the short vowel sound was merely a local custom at Acheen, 
which the influence of even such a comparatively powerful 
State did not avail to bring into general use in the Archipelago. 
If this usage had been in accord with the Arabic orthography, 
it would undoubtedly have l een universally adopted in the same 
way as the taslidid over trau and ya mentioned in the last para¬ 
graph (4. a.). 

(5) A Ye next come to the use of the weak letters alif wan. 
and ya in open syllables. Their use at the end of a word has al¬ 
ready been considered in (1) and (2). AVe will now inquire when 
and for what purpose these weak letters were used in the old MSS. 
in the middle of (a) root words, (b) derivatives. 

(a) In root words, the weak letters are found in the open 
syllable upon which the accent falls, except in the case of the 
short vowel. The accent being u&ually on the penultimate, that 
is the syllable in which the weak letter is usually found. 

In accordance with the rules of Arabic orthography, a weak 
letter when thus placed in an open syllable after a correspond¬ 
ing vowel is k< quiescent and then serves only to lengthen the 

vowel which precedes it.” * Thus in the word “ sufficient.” 

the vowel of the penultimate is lengthened by the alif The 

preposition is. however, never spelt with an alif: not that 

there is any very appreciable difference in the pronunciation of 
these two words, but rather perhaps on account of the fact that 
in conversation less stress will naturally fall upon a preposition 
than upon a noun, adjective or verb. This seems to be the 
only possible way to account for the absence of the alif wan 
and ya in such words as 

sndah mala pada dcri sayala 

oA- dC -Xl jA jC 

which in our MSS., as far as I have noticed, are the only words 
which do not have the lengthening weak letters in the accented 
syllable, with the exception of the foreign word sandayar which 


* Faria 1 Arabic Grammar. 
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spelt Jo 




in every ease, the alif being perhaps omitted in 


the penultimate on account of there being already a weak letter 
in the first syllable to form the diphthong an. 

The following are words of two or more syllables having 
the weak letter in the penultimate, 


beniaga 

i5u 


chi! aka 


guru ha tig a itii jalan kliliig plihnra 

a ^ a ^ ^ ^ o a ^ ^ ^ 

O'-* c)^ 


suatn 



Kerua is invariably spelt which would indicate that this 


word was at that time a three syllable word with the accent 
upon the first syllable ; now it is sometimes pronounced as if it 
were a two syllable word. 

(b) In derivative words formed by the juxtaposition of two 
roots, the lengthening weak letter is almost invariably found 
only in the penultimate, being entirely omitted in the" first of 
the two words forming the compound, as : 

apabila huluhalarg su ka-chita 

The same is the case in reduplications wherever the argka dua 
is not used, as, 


dagarg - dag mg. in udah-m udahan , raja-raja 



The omission of the weak letter in the first word in such 
cases is undoubtedly phonetic, the stress being strong on the 
penultimate of the compound. 

When, however, we come to the case of derivative words 
formed by the addition of suffixes, we immediately meet with a 
difficulty which, as far as my reading has gone, has never yet been 
explained by any European writer, namely that when the suffix, 
pronoun or other particle is added to the root, the position of 
the lengthening weak letter is changed, and is found in the 
penultimate of the derivative word thus formed. For instance : 
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by the addition of the preposition ^ becomes in the old 
MSS. although the pronunciation is not leudd-nya, but 

kuda-mja; and becomes although the word is 

pronounced jddikan and not jadilan . 

The first of the Dutch scholars to point out this discrepancy 
between the spelling of derived Malay words and their actual 
pronunciation appears to have been van de Wall, who in the year 
1859 wrote as follows in the Tydschrift voor Ivdische ToolLand - 
en Volkenkvnde :— u But the change of position of the lengthen- 
“ ing letter to, or its appearance in the penultimate of 
“ root words, has in most words no influence upon the 
“accent, or at least very little; that is to say, the accent 
“ is in such cases not inherent in the long vowel. In 
“ general, the Malay retains in such cases the original accent, and 
“says: bantu , bdntut, perbdntuctn, bdntu-nya, etc., seiva, sewakan, 
“ seica'i, j)ersewaan, seiva-nya , etc. But as the literary Malay al- 
“ ways has an inclination to modify the pronunciation of the 
“ people according to the way a word is written, he also lays a 
“ stress to some extent on the syllable which has the long vowel, 
“ so that there come to be, as it were, two accents—a strong or 
“ commanding one, the natural accent of the root, and a weak one, 
“ the grammatical accent on the long vowel. The variations be- 
“ tween strong and weak are very numerous, in different words 
“ and with different individuals, and there exists no fixed rule ; 
“ there are even words, though very few, in which owing to the 
“ change in the position of the long vowel the natural accent of 
“ the root is entirely lost and only the grammatical accent re- 
“ mains; e.g. katd-nya , from kata; tambcugan from tambaig; 
“ though one also hears tambargan” 

Three years later, in Yol. XII of the same Journal, A. B. 
Cohen Stuart raises a somewhat half-hearted protest against 
van de Wall’s statement in regard to the pronunciation of such 
words. He says (page G8) : “ It is not without hesitation that 
“ I venture some objections to this proposition. I feel how 
“ unfavourably I am situated as compared with Mr. van de Wall 
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44 in regard to a subject about which he is in such an infinitely 
44 better position to form a correct opinion. I was therefore at 
“ first inclined silently to accept as information his observations 
4 * as to accent; after further consideration, however, I found it 
“ preferable to come forward fearlessly with my doubts, and to 
44 expose myself if need be to a crushing’ reproof, if this should 
44 be able to bring me, and perhaps others also, to a better view 
“ on the subject. 

44 I confess then that I have hitherto been under the convic- 
44 tion that in Malay the accent in derived as well as in root 
‘ 4 words fell as a rule upon the penultimate; that on the addi- 
u tion of a suffix the position of the accent changed as a rule 
■* from that which was originally the penultimate to that which 
was originally the last syllable ; and that the pronunciation 
44 which according' to Mr. van de Wall is the true and natural 
* 4 one, was quite peculiar to Europeans. It is so, I believe, in 
44 Javanese. It is true that there the accent does not come out so 
“ clearly as in Dutch, and in the Javanese grammar of T. lloorda 
44 (§ 87) the very existence of any accent in Javanese is denied ; 
44 but what is there called ‘a slower or more sleepy pronunciation 
u of the two last syllables of every polysyllabic word ’ is more cor- 
“ rectly interpreted, as it seems to me, as being a real accent on 
■ 4 the penultimate, and a drawing out or longer holding on to 
‘‘ the last syllable. Indeed, if one pronounces tiilis, for instance, 
4k in the pure Dutch style with a clear accent on the penultimate, 
though this may not give the exact Javanese pronunciation, it 
*’ is certainly much nearer to it than if one should say tit/'is, with 
•* an equally plain accent on the last syllable; and similarly the 
" pronunciation of the same word with the affix an, would, I 
•• believe, be better represented by tnlissan or tullsan than by 
• 4 tdlisan or talisdn. If the word is again increased by the addi- 
44 tion of another suffix, so that the original accented syllable is 
44 separated from the new suffix by one or more syllables, then 
14 besides the principal accent, which goes over to the last, the 
“ original accent again makes its appearance to some extent, as 
44 in tulisane, rgdtnrdken. In a word, without digressing further, 
44 my proposition in the main is this : that in Javanese at any 
44 rate there actually is in the pronunciation of every word of 
44 two or more syllables a sort of stress, which can properly be 
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called an accent, and is usually situated in the penultimate, 
u and with the addition of an affix changes its position to the 
u new penultimate. The fact that Europeans pronounce both 
u Javanese and Malay words so frequently, I might say almost 
“ always, with the accent on the ante-penultimate, even when 
“ this is merely a grammatical prefix, and say for instance 
44 tuliscni , Pdrgeran , Kdlitan , Pdchitan , would surely be the 
u strongest argument against that assertion, if that pronunciation 
“ must be considered as having its origin in an unprejudiced con- 
u ception of the native pronunciation. But the Javanese and 
“ Malay words which are most used by Europeans are generally 
u learned not so much by conversation with the natives as from 
writings, in which owing to faulty transliteration the exact 
“ pronunciation and particularly the accent are left quite uncer- 
u tain. For one European who first learns to pronounce say the 
word Paige ran from the Javanese, there are perhaps twenty 
“ who became acquainted with it only or in the first place 
“ through European conversation or writings ; and even if one 
“ afterwards had the opportunity of hearing it pronounced by 
“ natives, then one would have to pay a good deal of attention 
and must have some interest in the subject in order to re- 
“ cognize and to abandon a wrong pronunciation which one has 
“ once appropriated ; especially when it is so generally accepted 
“ among our fellow countrymen that it would appear to be 
“ pedantic or eccentric to deviate therefrom. If one considers 
“that in Dutch and kindred languages the accent, far from 
“ having any preference for the penultimate, usually falls fur- 
“ ther back, one will not be surprised to see this tendency in the 
“ European pronunciation of native words. This phenomenon 
“ therefore has in my opinion no more value in deciding the true 
“ native pronunciation, than one would be justified in doubting 
“ that the name Palembang should properly be pronounced 
“ Palembang (Javanese pa-lem-bang) because the majority of 
Europeans, even if they have lived there for years, called it 
“ Palembang ; or that the place where I am writing this is called 
“ Sala, because Europeans, although they know better, never 
“ call it anything but Solo among themselves. 

As regards Malay, no one is less able than myself, espec- 
“ ially in opposition to Mr. v. d. Wall, to refer to my own 
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“ observations on the native pronunciation. So let us rather 
•* consider what others have said on the subject. In Marsden 
“(Elout’s translation p. 202) I only find the general statement, 
“ that the accent usually coincides with the long’ vowel, and 
••falls by preference upon the penultimate, but without further 
•‘elucidation of peculiarities. De Hollander (llandleidiny tot 
** lie beottfeniny (lev Mai. taal-en letterkunde , 2nd ed., Breda, 
“ 1856) says on the accent in words having’ only one suffix 
•‘(page 26, § 7), that they are pronounced both ways, either 
“with the accent on the syllable which had the accent in the 
“ root ( menddpatkan, karddjacin) or on the penultimate of the 
“ derived word ( mendapdtkan , karajddn), and nothing further. By 
•• Werndly (Mai. Sjmiakkunst, Amst. 1736) the subject is treat- 
“ ed more fully (p. 45 et seq.). and in the following manner, 
“ namely that the suffixes lean, i, an, kit, mu. mja always cause the 
“ accent to change its position to the syllable immediately pre- 
•‘ ceding them, whether that syllable be open or closed ; that 
“the same thing takes place before kah, tab , lah, if a vowel, 
“ diphthong or h precede them ; while on the other hand, if 
“another consonant precedes one of these three suffixes, the 
“accent shifts to the preceding syllable or remains un- 
“ changed at will (sambot-lah or sdmbot-lah ); and that 
•• the change of accent results in the change from long 
“to short vowel and vice versa, except when the final 
“ consonant meets the initial consonant of the suffix, as 
“ jdlankan . In the new edition of Werndly’s grammar by 
“ Angelbeek (Batavia 1823. p. 38) it is only stated in general 
“ that in words of two or more syllables, whether they be roots, 
“ or compound or derived words, the accent falls usually upon 
“the penultimate, and that ‘the syllable on which the accent 
“ falls must naturally be pronounced longer than the others.’ I 
“ do not know how much reliance can be placed upon the testi- 
“ mony of these writers on such a point as this; certainly under 
“ the most favourable circumstances they can hardly outweigh 
“ the dictum of Mr. van de Wall; but their rule, as regards the 
“ cardinal point, seems to me to find such strong support, on the 
“ one hand in the analogy of the Javanese language, and on the 
•• other in the indications given by the spelling of Malay in the 
“ Arabic character, that even the dictum of Mr. van de Wall, 
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4 * while it shakes my belief in their accuracy, has not been able to 
“ destroy it; and so much the less because Mr. van de Wall’s 
“ presentation of the subject is itself not quite clear. He says 
4 * (73, 399) 4 the first result of the suffixes kan, i, an , ?///«, <■*/, lah , 
“ tah, kali, on roots which end in an open syllable is, that they leng- 
“ then the vowel of that syllable and cause the original long 

“ vowel of the root to drop out:.the suffixes an and 

■* i, since they begin with a vowel, cause the same result in 
“ words which end in a closed syllable, and in that case the final 
44 consonant of the root becomes the initial letter of the suffix 

“ with the corresponding vowel.while the other 

“ suffixes leave such words unchanged.; but the 

*• change of position of the lengthening letter to or its appear¬ 
ance in the penultimate of root words (read, of derived words ? 
u or in the last syllable of root words) has in most words no in- 
u liuence upon the accent, or at least very little; that is to say, 
“ the accent is in such cases not inherent in the long vowel.’ 

•* Here first of all the question arises : is the change of posi- 
4 * tion of the lengthening letter a mere graphic phenomenon, 
4 ‘ does it only exist in the Malayo-Arabic character and the trans- 
44 Iterations thereof, or does the same change in the length of 
“ the vowels take place in the pronunciation ? If this is maintain- 
k4 ed, I must then further ask how such a rule can have arisen in 
“ the written character, a character which so to speak does not 
44 belong* to the language, and if such were the case might be 
“ expected to have preserved in this respect the traces of a long 
“obsolete condition of the language or perhaps of some kindred 
44 dialect, but which, borrowed from an entirely foreign language 
and probably first applied to the Malay in comparatively recent 
4 * times, must be reckoned as rendering the native pronunciation in 
4 ‘ common use as accurately as the foreign characters will allow ? 
44 1 could understand that the retention of the original spelling of 
4 * a root ending in a consonant when followed by a suffix beginning 
44 with a consonant, might arise from an idea of producing legi- 
k4 bilitv, so as not to entirely deprive the word of vowel signs, 

4 ‘ and that one might therefore write for instance 
4 ‘ although perhaps (according to Werndly) JxJ might better 
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“ represent the pronunciation : but how could anyone think of 

“ writing^:'V? A J if in this derivative, as in'the root, the first a is 

“ to be pronounced long’ and the second short, or above all thing’s 
“ how could this spelling come into general use ? If, however, in 
“ this respect the pronunciation agrees with the spelling, 
“ then though allowing that the length of the vowel is some- 
“ thing quite different from the accent, it would be difficult for me 
to imagine such a change in the first syllable and in the division 
" of the syllables otherwise than in connection with and a result 
“ of a corresponding change in the position of the accent. Even 
“if it be admitted that the first change could be imagined with- 
* k out the last, and that it actually exists in Malay, how can one 
“ conceive that the * inclination to modify the pronunciation of 
“ the people according to the way a word is written, 5 could lead 
“ to the alleged tendency of literary Malays to place, in addition 
“ to the natural accent, a second, grammatical accent on a syl- 
“ lable which properly had no claim whatever to any accent at 
“all ? Indeed in that case the wiitten word is already, without 
“ that misplaced accent, in entire agreement with the true pro- 
“ nunciation : but then the Malay himself must comprehend too 
“ well the difference between length and accent to confuse the 
“ one with the other and thus to let himself be misled into such 
an unnatural pronunciation. 

“ Moreover, that the Arabic character, by its imperfect re- 
“ presentation of the pronunciation and especially owing to the 
“ habit of omitting the vowel points, has really exercised some 
“ influence upon the pronunciation, can, I believe, be properly in- 
“ ferred from some corruptions which find therein a complete ex¬ 
planation. I find a strong example of this.in the word 

“ which is pronunced margcistoewa. instead of mrega-sattiva , as it 
“ should be sounded according to the Sanskrit spelling. There 
“ would certainly be nothing astonishing about this corruption 
“ in itself: but it is difficult to ascribe to mere chance the fact 
“ that the corruption is just of such a kind, as is favoured by the 
“ illegible manner of writing without vowels; to which the fact 
“ that it is probably not an everyday word may also have con- 
“ tributed. The same thing, though with less foundation, may 

lo 
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“be supposed in regard to pronounced satin, manusia , 

“ with three and four syllables,in place of $atija,Manusija, with two 
“ and three syllables. Perhaps in the same way the spelling 

might have caused the change in the pronunciation 

“ from memlapdtkan to menddpatkan ; but in grammatical forms it 
*‘is more difficult to admit that-much an influence upon He 
“ pronunciation of the people could have come from a compara* 

“ tively recent written character. And for the influence which 
“ Mr. van de Wall ascribes to it, I can not even find a reason- 
“ able cause.” 

These extracts have been translated from the Dutch, and 
are given here at such great length for the benefit of those to 
whom the Dutch Journals are not available. Before stating 
my own views on this question of the spelling and pronunciation 
of derived words, it seemed only fair to give the reader the 
facts and arguments which have already been used on both 
sides. 

There can be no question but that, as stated by Cohen Stuart, 
the Dutch scholars up to the time of van de Wall universally held 
that the Malays actually pronounce such words as they are 
written. How they can have been led to this conclusion can 
perhaps be understood when it is considered that their study of 
the Malay language was prosecuted for the most partin Java or 
in places which are under strong Javanese influence. Robinson 
formed this opinion because he learnt the language in Batavia 
and Bencoolen. Marsden also studied at Bencoolen, and wrote 
his grammar and dictionary in England, where of course he had 
not the advantage of native help.* 

* The Dutch scholar II. N. van tier Tuuk seems to have had no personal 
knowledge of the way in which the Malays of the Peninsula pronounce 
derived words, for he wrote in 18(56 in his notes to Abdullah's Pancha 

Fandarun :—' 4 . L»^:5a The writer always spells thus, and not 
“ and so also he spells AgA* and nul 4.L;* 4X1 \$C and not 

and not In the Mcnangkabau dialect the accent 
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Whether the Dutch scholars of the present generation have 
universally accepted van de Wall’s dictum in regard to the 
change of accent in derived words, I am unfortunately not in a 
position to know, the Library here not being very well supplied 
with the latest Dutch works on the Malay language, but as far 
as I am able to discover, the grammar of Gerth v. Wijk, pub¬ 
lished in 1893, is now considered the best Dutch work on the 
Malay language. This author is in entire agreement with van 
de Wall, for on page 40, para. 90, he writes : u The original, 
“ natural accent (of the root word) is usually retained when the 
“ word takes a suffix, e. g., handin/, bctndhyun : kitmpol , kinnpohni ; 

da pat, menddpati; lempar , mehhaparkan. A nd the phenomenon here 
“ presents itself, that if the accent is not very easily distinguishable 
“ in the root vvord, it sometimes comes out clearer in the derived 
“ word, e. g., beryls, kabeigisan” 

After quoting from van de Wall part of the passage which 
we have given above, Gerth v. Wijk adds: “The tendency 
*‘ to change the position of the accent more or less is chiefly 
“ noticeable, as it seems to me, in words which have the a sound 
“ in the last syllable ; such a pronunciation, however, as kiidd- 
“ vtja from khda, pada-nya from pdda, whereby the first syllable 
“of the root entirely loses its accent, which falls wholly upon 
“ the second, as is the case with katct-nya^ can only be attribut- 
“ ed to European-Javanese influence: one never hears it from 
“ the Malay.” 

We shall see later on that van Wijk is probably correct 
in attributing to Javanese influence this mistaken idea about 
the change of the accent to the penultimate in all derived words. 
It seems necessary, however, before going into that question, 
to inquire first of all which are the words in the Malay language 
that actually do undergo a change of accent. In order to 
make an independent investigation of this subject I have 
written out a list of derived words and have caused them to 


• 4 of a vvord does not change its position on the addition of the particles lah. 
44 kah and t<di . From the spelling of Abdullah it would appear that this is 
44 also the case in the Malay of Malacca.” 

t Where van de Wall and van Wijk came across this pronunciation of 
kata-nya I cannot imagine. The Malacca and Johor pronunciation 
certainly gives an accent identical with ktala-nya. 
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be read in my hearing- by a number of Malays, with the result 
that I have only been able to detect an entire change of accent 
in the following classes of words : 

{A) In some words derived from rootsending in ary by the 
addition of the prefix an, as tiinbarg, tiinbdrgan ; Idrarg, lardrgan ; 
bilarg , bildrgan; ddgarg, dagargan; pandarg, pemanddrgan, 

(B) In some derived words formed by the addition of the 
suffix i, as: buka % bukd'i; serta, sevtd'i; inula, muld*i\ turun, 
turuni; tahan, tahdni ; kasehan, mergasehdni .* 

(C) In some polysyllabic derived words formed with the 
suffix t, the accent is carried forward to the suffix f on 
the addition of the possessive pronoun ?n/a, as, jdlaui, di-jalam - 
?n/a ,• mergobati , di-obati-nya-lah . This should probably be 
attributed to the difficulty of pronouncing the consonant 
following the vowel i, which necessitates a pause. 

In the majority of words the root most distinctly re¬ 
tains the original accent, as for instance jddi , jddilcan; nidkan , 
mdJcanan ; dergar, kedergavan ; obat , mergobati; sdlah , kesdlahan ; 
surat , di-surat-nya-lah. It w r ould be ridiculous to pronounce 
these words, jadikan, makdnan , kedergavan , mergobati , kesaldhan . 

There are, however, a large number of derived words, chiefly 
w T ords of four or more syllables, in wffiich the original accent 
almost or perhaps entirely disappears, without, however, any 
particular accentuation of any other syllable, the word being 
pronounced with an equal stress on all the syllables. Such 
words ar e: pevicatdan, kekayaan, menjalani. 

Taking the pronunciation of the above-mentioned words 
into consideration, it would be easy in the case of the words in 
(^) and (I>) to account for the position of the strengthening let¬ 
ters, alif, wait and ya ; and even in the case of the words given 
above where the stress is equal on all the syllables, one could 
understand the omission of the strengthening letter from its 
proper place in the root, though its transference to the pen¬ 
ultimate would be difficult to explain; but when we come to 
such a spelling as, 


* It should be noted that in such roots as turun and tahan the stress is 
nearly equal on the two syllables, the change of stress in turuni, tahani is 
therefore very slight. 
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perbudtan perardlean pekerjd’an j ad l lean leaf ale an di-perlaleulean 

it becomes simply impossible to account for it on any theory 
of phonetics, unless indeed one is prepared to admit the 
possibility of a complete change of pronunciation in the short 
space of 300 years, which appears to me to be out of the 
question. 

There is, however, it seems to me, a much more feasible 
explanation of this peculiar discrepancy between the spelling 
and the pronunciation of those words, and that is to be found 
in the existence of a cognate language, the Javanese, in which 
it is admitted that the accent in derivatives actually does change 
its position and fall upon the penultimate. Moreover the pro¬ 
bability that Javanese was the pattern from which this peculiar 
Malay spelling was copied becomes still stronger when it is 
pointed out that Javanese words of this kind are written in the 
Javanese character in a way which has quite a strong analogy 
to this peculiar use of the strengthening letters in the penulti¬ 
mate. As the Javanese characters are not obtainable in Singa¬ 
pore it has been necessary to resort to the arrangement given 
below, which represents as nearly as it is possible in Roman 
characters the way in which such words are spelt in the Java¬ 
nese character. 

i i 


eb gl. 

eb gl n. 

gn 

0” n 

run h . run h hn . 


l 

t 

t 

tu tu 

be-gal 

be-gal-lan 

gan-ti gaii-ti-ya 

run-tuh run-tidi-han 

& X X 

v.r 






irg 

iig i 


a nle. 

a n e'e 

le 

p V 

m r rg 


a-nah 

a-nale-lee 

pt-rlrg 

ma-rirg-rgi A 



ai yci 

IP 

jfA £ A 
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It will be seen from the above that in Javanese the addition 
of the suffix an, a , e or i doubles the preceding letter. Thus, 
the addition of e to anal produces not anale , but analle , the 
accent being shown in this way to be on the penultimate. When 
Javanese is written with Arabic characters, the weak letter alif, 
wa)f or if a is substituted for one of the double letters used in the 
Javanese character. 

The resemblance between these Javanese forms* and the 
spelling of Malay derivatives is so close that it amounts almost 
to a demonstration that the Javanese or some similar character 
was the medium through which the use of the strengthening 
letter in the penultimate came into Malay spelling, regardless 
of the pronunciation. The question has been raised before 
whether the Malays had a written character of their own, 
before they adopted the Arabic character. If that were so, 
analogy would naturally lead us to suppose that such a charac¬ 
ter would, like the Javanese, be based upon the Sanskrit, and 
that would make the step from the Javanese to the Malay spell¬ 
ing of derivatives which has been outlined above still easier, f 


* These Javanese double-letter forms can still be traced in Malay in the 
double l, which lias no doubt survived owing to the existence of the two 
letters laf and luf Thus we find that the Malays invariably use this me¬ 
thod of spilling the words given below : 

f 

although the Dutch scholars have endeavoured for more than a century to 
introduce what they consider more correct forms of spelling, namely : 

^ 

The fact that the Malays refuse to adopt these European spellings and 
retain the double-letter forms, is to my mind at once a strong argument in 
favour of their retention and an additional evidence in favour of the theory 
that the spelling of Malay derivatives can only be explained as being based 
upon the Javanese system of spelling. 

f Werndlv, in the introduction to his grammar, written 170 years ago, 
says on page fiO : “ The first language from which the Malay language has 
£ * borrowed some words is her neighbouring and kindred friend and sister the 
‘‘Javanese language, with which many persons conjecture that she for- 
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We will now proceed to inquire : 

II. What changes have the Malays introduced in their 
spelling during the last 300 years with a view to greater 
legibility. 

It has already been pointed out in I. (I) that it is now 
the almost invariable custom of the Malays to write final ican 
and i/a in words which end in the vowels e and /, o and //, as well 
as in those which end in cti and an. This change has been accept¬ 
ed by van de Wall. Pijnappel, Kliukert, v. Wijk, Wilkinson, and 
all other modern European authorities. 

(2) The use of linal alif for words ending in the a sound, 
has not, however, been accepted by any of the above-mentioned 
lexicographers, except in those words which have the stress on 
the final syllable, as sela, kra, etc. The extent to which the 
final alif is now used appears, however, to justify the practice, 
in view of the fact that it renders a large number of words far 
more legible, and in the absence of any counteracting disadvant¬ 
age. In the new Malay Spelling Book, Xo. 1. now used in the 
vernacular schools of this Colony, the following words are found 
with final alif: 


bargsa 

bate a bisa ben 

da bn to i 

■hin a i 

choba 

chita 

dada 

V~ju 

\-'**£*. ^ Aq b 

W 

w 

W 

uu 

denda 

depa gila liasta 

hela heja 

hen a 

hada 

lad a 

/ asa 


Is j 


IN 

\*f 

us 

Lji 


tnada 7i gala 

rasa salty a sisa 

semoa 




\> r % 






Whereas the following are written without final alif: 


ada 

opa bach a bapa 

bagimanu 

biasa 

bn la 

choba 

dia 


__9^ >_sV> 

of- 






“ infill/ hud one and the same written chuructfr in common , and now ^till lias 
''m common a large proportion of words, which cannot well be distinguish¬ 
ed except by those who know how to compare them, and by some deriv- 
••'ations which arc peculiar to the one language rather than to the other. ?? 
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guna 

hamba 

herga 

herta 

kata 

kerja kerna 

kita 

kuta 

0 / 

& 

*<r. 

-V 



7P c>r 


0 / 

lama 

lima 

luka 


rnasa mat a 

muka 

nama 

f 1 

£ 







nyata 

pada 

p tiny a 

raba 

ruga 

rasa rata 

sana 

serba 

cA. 

A§ 

6 y 

r 

r 

<_A 




sktpa saka icenia werta 



In the lithographed 1st editions of the Ilikayat Abdullah , 
and Pancha Tandaran , which Munslii Abdullah wrote with his 
own hand, such words are in almost every instance spelt in 
precisely the same way as the Spelling Book, as the following 
will show : 


bargsa haw a bichara bila b king a blauja buuja china cheiidana 


A ] kr. [ - 


L 


[ b 


v.. 


Ujto 


dada depa dosa dtia eja kapala kena nama ngala onta 


lb Ua \,a W\ 'Jco \S U % U 


15“ 

perkara pinta perglima penjara preksa sabda salty a seksa 












senju.kala sinja teliuja 

U.~. UJj 


and without «?//*, 

ack apa bacha bihasa bjrniaga h Indiana alter ana derhaka 




J ' e 1 - 


uA 


i5\^ ; 


u 




uW 




ilia juga kata kerja kerna lita kreta mana mala minta 






S' 




S 


s 
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pada pula pnuyn rupa suyaja senjata 

^ Jy oy '—b j cJ&t* 

(3) The insertion of the weak letters watt and ya in closed 
syllables appears to be a growing’ habit. It is this tendency of 
the Malays to use the weak letters which van de Wall sarcas¬ 
tically characterises as “ kitchenmaid spelling.” No amount of 
sarcasm, however, will counteract this inevitable tendency, 
which is not the result of ignorance at all, but rather of a set 
determination to make words more legible. The only conces¬ 
sion along this line which van de Wall is willing' to give the 
Malay is : “ If the last letter of a word is a final //, a mere aspir- 
“ ate. then he is free to express the vowel of the previous letter 
u if it is a kasra/i (7, e) or diantmah ( o , a) by the corresponding 

“ lengthening letter, e. g. ^ pedih 0 rutdoh .” 

llobinson went further than this, and wished the weak letter 
to be inserted in some words which are ambiguous, as, 

ampat umpat tulis tains 

The modern practice of the Malays themselves, however, 
goes further still. Abdullah wrote : 

a pit batytttt blunt betid yautonj (jadoh hauchor hidouy Hut 

& 


kawan-ttya kechil kepity kris knlit lautek mushy menu ry is pedeh 



^ i ^•**—**“ 

1 


Aj As 

riiyyit sabot sauduyar scbot 

stnykor 

tcuyyvh 

tar oh 

tekun 



0jKk\ 


of : ' 


telut inis tuan 

i_o/' 


u 
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lie retained, however, the old form of spelling* in the words: 
bale,!: yanfotg hnbis hidop kamponj ptngyil patch telol thfjyal 
jW, £ 2 ^ 4.1 Jjil 

The new Spelling Book referred to above goes even further 
than Abdullah, giving 


at yin 

banjan 

blunt 

yantouj 

(juntitg 

m in urn 

patj°nj 


oA 


1 ^ 

zpf 

fr** 


ramput 

sakit 

salt kit takot 

tanjouj tidor toiykat 

tiny gal 




* 5 j)\^i 

t?* ^ 






turn pah 

nmpat 






^LAy\ 

'ki.ty 



But retaining the old forms 





bintanj 

habis 

kampory 

paii/yil 

tugyal 



tr l 



Jjxis 

Jxii 



(4) As stated above, the tashdid is now never used. 

(5) The insertion of the lengthening letters in the penulti¬ 
mate of derived words appears to have become firmly fixed 
in the mind of the Malay, and is still very generally practised. 
We find the following in the new Spelling Hook: 

anjkatan bachaan utakanan pcmandaiyan pcniblian 

Ax.*? 

]tcrkala\w Landman l<ugkapan 
which are absolutely in accord with the spelling of our MSS. 
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But we also find several words which are not written in the 
same wav, e.g. 

bargumni min union pmggilun pembunolian pencharian pendapatan 

O'5*^- 0*5 %Amya 0&5^ O- O^-^ 

pergharapan pcrglihatan petarohan petntoran pukolan tnlisan 

o*J^ cA/y* £r~^y 

which according* to the old spelling should be 

O'5*' 0*5“* i> - *•* 0*5^ O'jf' jj-'VaA'J o^sb** 

Oc}y^ o~^' 

The new spelling* of these words is certainly a very strong 
confirmation of what is stated above in regard to the position of 
the accent, and surely no one can deny that the new spelling is 
very much more legible than the old. 


Abdullah writes : 


a pa'kali 

bavin? an-ni/a 

ban tab an 

bagimana-knh < 

Ji-bachalan 






di mana-lah jikiran 

hadapan 

hampiri ia pan 

jambatan 


o'jO 

cM* 


j\*r 

Jcbebusan 

Icerja-mja 

ledergaran 

kedudokan 

keesokan 

o-V/ 

toy 



jxLAf 

kelaknan 

keliliatan kesalahan kesenargan kesiidnhan 

kesnsahan 


O^r^ O i 

b'AJT ^c-VxjT 


Lurorgan 

mcndatargkan 

pakaian peranakan perhatian 

pernuda'an 



0 AC§ UtA*/* 
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perganan pvasa-lali rnpa-nya tamhahan 




It will be seen that the spelling of many of these words is 
nearer to the spelling of the 17th century than the new Spelling 
Book, but the strong tendency to change the spelling in the 
direction of the pronunciation is very evident. 

III. Is it possible to formulate rules which will fix the 
spelling of Malay according to the modern native ideal, i. e., 
legibility without vowel points? 

Undoubtedly it should be accepted as an axiom that the 
Malays should continue to spell the common words as they have 
been accustomed to do for centuries ; the spelling of these few 
words is easily learnt, and it would now be next to impossible 
to change them, e. g., 

ini itn jikalait kernel sageda seperti fntatu deri-pada 




melainkav ketalmi 


Also Arabic words, which have retained the original spelling 
although the pronunciation has changed, should not now have 
their spelling altered, as, 



The first rule (1) would be, spell with final wav and if a re¬ 
spectively all words which end in any of the sounds e, i and cti or 
?/, o and av. 

(2) All words ending in the a sound should be spelt with 
final edif, except those words in which the last consonant is 
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a da a pa 

*\ j>\ 


apabila (lift ia lerna manusia mala pnda 

cM' i S* d>\ oX X* 


pain 


Jy 


seal a siapa 



Provided, however, that the final alif may also be omitted 
when the last consonant is o ^ f O 01 cS whenever those 
consonants are preceded by an alif] as in the following words : 
bagimana biasa da pa lata la pa lama amna masa mata namu 

vJl-iV-a 


npata puasa rasa rata satna saaa snpapa 

lA~ c5^ 

(3) The following rules are suggested to govern the inser¬ 
tion of the weak letters went and pa in closed syllables (it being 
understood of course that alif is never thus used except in the 
monosyllable dan). 

(a) In two-syllable roots, when one syllable is open and 
the other closed, the weak letters irau and p:i shall be inserted 
in the closed syllable, except when the vowel sounds of the two 
syllables are similar. Examples of words vith similar vowels :— 

hi lei hodoh bohorg borrjsu btmoh dusun Jilir tnimpii sorotg snsnn 

<jb jO < Jr* fcjy** cr*y~ 


tinprji titel tolorr/ tains tnrnn 

S*-' <_r-‘ Ojy' 

Examples of words with dissimilar vowels:— 


atepn 


hi am 


& 


qadoh 


hid op 


Hut 


las at lech il 


°r 


X J 4 - 


lepirg 






no 
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(b) When both are closed syllables, the weak letter should 
only be inserted in the second syllable if the vowel sounds of 
the two syllables are similar. 

Examples:— 


benterg dimlirg rirggit timhdi tnmboh tumlok tnrggnl najok 

^.A'l J 4 .jAX) 0yji ^ jif\ 

(r) If the sounds are dissimilar, one being the a sound and 
the other wau or ya, the wan or ya must be written in which¬ 
ever syllable it occurs. Thus : 


bimbanj baaing liaiarg lcambirg 



hnnbarg targgorg turggarg 

tf* iP"-? 


(<1) If the vowel sound in one syllable corresponds to went, 

and in the other to ya, then both should be written, as : 

It will, of course, be understood that it is quite impossible 
in this way to represent all the possible permutations of vowel 
sounds that may be formed with the same consonants. This 
could only be done with vowel points. The great majority of 
words in ordinary use will however be covered by the above 
rules, and something must be left to the imagination of the 
reader. 

(e) In such common words as tirggal and parggil , it is doubt¬ 
ful whether the insertion of the ya would be of any use. The 

Malays are so accustomed to the spelling and 

for these words that careless readers invariably pronounce these 
forms tirg<fal and parggil- even when they stand for targgal and 
perggnl, and would certainly continue to do so even if tirggal and 

parggil were spelt JjXiJ and as most Malays strongly ob¬ 

ject to the insertion of the ya in these words, I would advocate 


/ 
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its omission, for the present at any rate. Similarly a few other 
very common words might be spelt without the weak letters, as : 

mi util pinta pinta jnmpa chinta halts patch timbal batch ulch 

Vui \i*r ^ \b> ^ 

nit us atulia himpon esok lebch 

(4) The alif should be used, as explained above, in all 
words where in the old MSS. a tashdid is found over watt, as in 

baah buat dua jna prempuun taan laar 

5 V- ob l v oV 

This use of alif does not appear to be necessary where tash¬ 
did is found over tja in the old MSS., for the Malays never spell 
otherwise than 

(5) (a) Iu root words, the use of the weak letters to leng¬ 
then the vowel sound in open syllables requires but few remarks. 
In words of two syllables, these lengthening letters are almost 
invariably found in the first syllable, the exceptions being those 
words in which the accent falls on the last syllable, the first 
syllable having the short vowel sound, as : 

bla hr a sela tra 

% \f \j 

In three-syllable roots, the lengthening letter is placed iu 
the penultimate: but iu one or two words which have filial alif 
the lengthening letter is omitted from the penultimate, as 

W- Wr ly ( . 

{b) Iii derived words the aim should undoubtedly be to 
bring the spelling into agreement with the pronunciation as far 
as possible without making an entire revolution in the present 
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system of spelling. Asa general rule, the spelling of the root 
should remain the same as it was before the addition of the pre¬ 
fixes and suffixes. No change of spelling is necessary when the . 
vowel sound of the last syllable of the root is e, z‘, o, or u. This 
will be made plain by the following three sets of examples: 

b 1 . The final syllable open : 

fjanti gantikan gantkm lakn lakit-nya lakukaa 

& Sf'i 

b 2 . Final syllable closed and containing a weak letter : 

kaseh kaseh-nija kase/ri iwjok uujokkan anjold * 

b :i . Final syllable closed but without a weak letter : 

jikir jikirkan jikiran bunoh bunohkan pembiuioluui. 

jO ^y c&y 

(c) If the last syllable of the root has the open a sound, 
the alif must always be written when a suffix is added, even if 
the root does not require hnal abf as, 

ada ada-lah rasa rasa-nya raja rojakan 

(d) If the last syllable of the root is closed and has the a 
sound, the addition of a suffix commencing with a consonant 
produces no change in the spelling of the root, as, 

dapat dapatkan snsah susalikan sitsah-nya 

but if the suffix commence with a vowel sound, the alif is usually 
written in the last syllable of the root: 

* Unjoki may also be spelt See page 102, footnote. 
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dapat dapatl kras mergrasi sencug kesencugan sumh kcsusahan 

(e) When both syllables of the root have the a sound, and 
the addition of a suffix requires in the last syllable an extra alif, 
the Malays invariably omit the alif of the first syllable of the 

root, unless it follows one of the letters j or ^ ; thus, 

bacha bachakan di-bacha-ntja bcipa bapa-nya kata katakan 

ff. '-L qU. oVC f.-S' 

perkataan karaig karargan makan makanan namct naniakan 

If c£\f cf o'^ ^ 

nainai salcth kesalahan tanctm tanaman 


,j\s. 

But with words commencing’ with ^ j or ^ the spelling is. 


dada-nya dagargan dalani-nya perdayakan rasa-nya tcayaigan 

cA'v cA-\> cAh 

With roots in which yet is a consonant, the omission of alif 
would cause ambiguity ; it should therefore be retained, as, 

(f) The suffix an requires alif when the root ends with the 
letters ^ j or ^ 

jikiran kede/garan kalaknan petutoran 

^ <jV^5fc £>\?y* 

In such words, the alif which would otherwise be required 
by rule (5) (d) in the last syllable of the root must be omitted, as, 

o o'McMf ulrAi 


15 
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(i j) The further addition of suffixes or particles to derived 
words should cause no change in spelling. Some persons write 
alif after the possessive pronoun uga when it is followed by the 
particles la ft, halt, etc., but this appears to be unnecessary. Ex¬ 
amples : 

bapa-nga bapa-nga-kah kasthi di-kase/ti-nga-lalt 
nautili di-namd i-nga-lah 

S- S- 

tj\i 4.LAcj> 

(6) The orthographical sign Hamza *, which was very 
seldom written in the manuscripts of the 17th century, is now in 
common use among the Malays, chiefly for the purpose of in¬ 
troducing a syllable which commences with a vowel; they never 
employ it however for this purpose at the beginning of a word. 
The Hamza is placed over alif, wan or ga according to the vowel 
sound of the syllable in which it is used. 

(a) Hoot words commencing with the vowels correspond¬ 
ing to lean and ya are written with an initial all/ but this alif 
drops out on the addition of the prefix sa , its place being taken 
by the Hamza; with the prefix he the adif is retained and Hamza 
written over it. 


sdorauj set olah-olah 




sdekov sd tuttpama kthginan 






In the following words the alif is the lengthening letter of 
the preceding syllable, 

id iitt La'il rath ddirah 


ix y.i<r z\ 


v- 


(i b) In similar derivatives formed from words commencing 
with the a sound, the alif is retained and the Hamza written over 
it, as, 

ktaddan kcainpat kdatas sdakan-akan. 

gdx ixd 
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Hamza is used in the same way with the suffix an following' an 
alif as, 

kenyatd an per kata an 

(c) ITamza is also used with the suffix i when it follows an 
alif, but not when it follows icau, as, 

nnda'i namri sertai bltarm ketahui lalui tmr/r/ni 

f 6 «■ , A 

lS^ l iSy^^ 

(d) Hamza is sometimes placed at the end of a word in¬ 
stead of final ^ to indicate a shortening’ of the final syllable, as 

hhff\d data ’ inchi ma poko tergo 

(r) It also appears in a few Arabic words : 

malaikat ajnib mu min 

Cj*,yA 

IV. For the sake of brevity and clearness the proposed 
rules for Malay spelling are now recapitulated, without the 
explanations which were necessary above. 

PROPOSED RULES FOR MALAY SPELLING. 

(1) Final wan and pa must be used in all words ending in 
the sounds ?/, o, an, and i, c, ai , respectively, except 

5- t 

(2) Final alif must be used in all words ending in the a 
sound, except (a) when the final consonant is ^ 


E Z ^ 

LT 1 f O (J P re “ 
ceded by alif, or (c) one of the following exceptions : 


; (b) when the final consonant is 


^ lS ^ 
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(3) Qt) In two-syllable roots having one syllable open and the 

other closed, the weak letters ivau and//a are to be inserted in the 
closed syllable having the e , i, or o, u sound respectively, except 
when the sounds of the two syllables are of the same class (o and 
u , o and o, u and u ; or i and e, e and e, i and i). (b) When both 

syllables are closed and have similar sounds, the weak letter 
must only be used in the second syllable ; but (c) if the sounds 
are dissimilar, one being the a sound and the other wan or //o, 
the ivau or ya must be written in whichever syllable it occurs ; 
and ( d) if the sound in one syllable is wait and the other ya , both 
must be written. ( e) The following common words are exceptions 
to this rule, being written without the weak letters, 

Vu* V i<r jwl U* Cy <&y\ 

Three-syllable roots must be treated similarly. 

(4) Where a syllable commencing with the a sound follows 
a syllable ending in the letter ^ j or ^ the alif must 
always be written. Examples: 

j ^\y J o\y\ o\y\ \ y>- 0^ y A yi 

(5) (a) In root words, lengthening letters are used in those 
open syllables on which the accent falls. Several words of 
Arabic origin, however, are exceptions to this rule, and a few 
other words, such as, 

yjfy) y^K>" -X® 

(b) In derived words, when the vowel sound of the last 
syllable of the root is e , t, o or it , the spelling of the root 
remains unchanged, (c) If the root ends with the open a sound, 
an alif must be written in the last syllable of the root when a 
suffix is added, (cl) If the last syllable of the root is closed and 
has the a sound, an alif is usually written in the last syllable of 
the root on the addition of a suffix commencing w T ith a vowel 
sound, but if the suffix commence with a consonant the alif is 
not required, and the spelling of the root remains unchanged. 
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(?) When both syllables of the root have the a sound, and the 
addition of a suffix requires an extra alif in the last syllable, 
then if there is an alif in the first syllable of the root it should 

be omitted, unless it follows one of the letters j or ^ 

(/) When the root ends with one of the letters ^ ^ an alif must 

be written before the suffix an, the alif required by rule (5 d) is 
then omitted. (//) The further addition of suffixes or particles 
to derived words causes no change in the spelling. 

(0) (a) When sa is prefixed to a root commencing with a 

vowel sound corresponding to wan or ya , the alif drops out, and 
hamza takes its place; with the prefix he the alif is retained and 
hamza is written over it. (b) When the root commences with 
the a sound, the alif is retained and the hamza written over it. 
Hamza is also employed in the same way with the suffix an 
following an alif (c) It is used with the suffix i following an 
alif but not when it follows wan. (d) At the end of a word, 

hamza sometimes takes the place of final . (e) It also ap¬ 

pears in a few Arabic words. 

In order to show the application of the principles of Malay 
spelling reform suggested in this paper, the first chapter of 
llikayat Abdullah, spelt according to the above rules, is here 
appended, with a few notes on words which are spelt in an un¬ 
usual way. A glossary of the words used in this paper as ex¬ 
amples is also appended. The root words are arranged in the 
order of the Malay alphabet, and, wherever necessary, the 
spelling of one or more derivatives is given after the root. In 
order to make this list more complete, several words have been 
inserted in the glossary which will not be found among the 
examples; these include a number of words in the spelling of 
which the Malays are very inconsistent, so that it seemed desir¬ 
able to suggest a fixed standard of spelling in such cases. 

It will be seen that this method of spelling is essentially 
the same as is at present in use among educated Malays through¬ 
out the Malay Peninsula, which is admitted, even by the Dutch 
scholars, to be the home of the purest form of the Malay 
language. 
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Id this paper but little more has been done than to explain 
the rationale of this modern Malay spelling’, and to reduce it to 
a system which would enable those who are prepared to adopt 
it to spell uniformly and consistently with themselves. It has 
been sought to adhere as closely as possible to the spelling em¬ 
ployed by the best educated Malays at the present time in 
writing their own language, in the firm belief that it is very 
much more feasible for the few Europeans who use the Malay, 
character to accommodate themselves to the native way of 
spelling, than for them to attempt to coerce a whole nation of 
intelligent and self-reliant men into a return to the antiquated 
Arabian system of orthography illustrated in the manuscripts 
of the 17th century, which the Malays have been doing their 
best to improve for hundreds of years past. 


APPENDIX A. 

fjj U \X yAi 1 riA jA* \yip 

cAy- 

Q A.” y* ^jy\ AiVi y^lX^ 

yA.Aji y}\sj& i”A\.A '—A* y-X^ST 

\.X_U* yKty>"3 y y>X*2y\ 

y\ ^ ^A^ v-jVo 

. y^^y^*\ d *^L/. y A V^* A.A 

3 ^ 

JxilUu £ cpV-j a1;sj ^\y>- *i' 

yto °*^y \ )5~* V~>o 

Jy r«/. vfA* ^ 
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y 

As 


p J** A* & o' v aU ^ ^ ^ A*** 

<.3^*^ '~r* A, y M Aa' O>1* 1 ^**~*'yy 

I 1 2 3 4 (3a^*AA** y^i 1® y^ jj^N-ii\-AXa 

■ 5 Ov- J A^* 4 £^>a' Jy o' J a*°A^ 

L>£ja' lsWJ^ c5^- a* r ^ 0> § 0"^V o' J l>L>-' oVA 

o\ ^.y. tS -^■'^^” (^A^' ^ ^3-^' O-la ^*\.2y^ ^.i 5l> ^Jilx_> (_£ Ax3 

_ V Oa' lT^T* uT^A’ A*' 0^1? A'' Aj^^V. 

£>. 4.1 \ O'y AxaS^A wA^V>- ^J^Kw v— y^ V» AxSTa-I^Vs^ 

j\.j 4.1 xjA s^^vu 0-la Uj^W u!/^ cA° 

l5Ta' A'Vz- l3- £f*J^ Cj^-S^ IJa* OaA 4 A^A 4 o'a^S- 

4.W y^y\ *2 V» 4.^ r <_^1 y ^Aa' —a.^W-yi*^ (_5^ CjO-Vo 
C5^ L^' (tW'* 0-1-a ^XJX* ^y>0-^X_Xia £^t ^A«* 

;\ & ,~\ i. j\j ^so ^ 


u* 

< 

o 


lSjl^s ^ °a'a* ^lia^.w ^AJ y\ <ol 
^Ki-o ^JnA-o jVj ^ ^[Sl '—^V ^1 Ai^^A*" ^1*3 A§ O-la 

■W’ aAtA^* ^ ^Aa' O'a^A*^" *—1* tlA'^ U*S‘S *^' 
g^L* JVa ^j^O-ollU j <5^ a-Uj OA~a _3>* j •A&l^ 


O" 

l5 


1. The spelling of this word jawatan is somewhat ambiguous, and the 
word is sometimes pronounced juatan by ignorant persons, blit this spell¬ 
ing agrees with Hide (5) (e). 

2. Many Malays spell the affirmative monosyllable ijn in the same 
way as the two-syllable pronoun iff. Hut this spelling seems better. 

3. To distinguish buloh from bohh^ it is better to insert the icau in the 

last syllable of this word, through contrary to Rule (3J (•/). 
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As Jy ^C-'A dA* ^'JLo ^ d5yf- iSj^yT _ S^W OvT 

jy r^ 9 A j^h. lsJ^' lS^ a *'» *L ^\ jUj 

<jy A (Jy^ si5l> <_£Ai* A yy i _gs>\^ aL 

Vx*& dA^ O"^ (_£^3 O’^-j!^-' L-- -*A^“ y.l.vp\ 

>. *! » VA.*(5-VJ aJU ^W* Viyy yiA^^*** °y o^ 

A^3^i ^ yAy***M ._Ay^~ iS^“ “^Vs* £_<^ w> VAa 0^“^ (_£ Axs y^T 

y^ij.^ JAi ° lA? 4 ^ ^ oW O^ l3“^ 

dX-A^ y\ 3 y>sl3y A* 2 ^T^ JW ^^xAsA 3 j^Xy -> y' -> & Aft r ^Vi y 

o^?J^ l^'' oA y^ t ^G- J^ 9 cA y^ \j>y^ 

^yCxA-o ^Viy\ l5^ LX^y^^ ®\y y^S^i *A 3V*> jjyA^, dA* a A jrj\.£.a 

JWy A* ^(i^ 0^0^^ ^ As^3 

JxAjO aLoVa Au-cjj^^o^A aCaT^ y^ u^ A r«—ij as ^<b\X"^3 
fjy^i A5j3 p\x!y\ £jy\ J$3y£o r a.\^*m AjX»j; rW dA o -^asj 
^.An.-?- ^j^ 3 VA*?i As aVclx** Vx*& j£xcA y^T Cx^ A ^ O^/: 

AsA"A jf^fty y^**" lS ^ds AVx.xs 03^* w "° y*s\ 

^A* ^\a*^ J>T ^ \au* ^ wlL-ijV <y^y : 
yo d$y- ^y Vx-x^ JA»J <uj\ \.A.l\ c^.;\ y a.1xSCi3 

yy 3 V^i ^yC« 3 Aj^i a^AI a* aA Aa«^" ^) l* 


4. I have spelt this word in the same way as £u«f. 
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iS^y^y y^ ^yT ^j^> ^yfc ^jy* U'^^l f^[ 

j\^\ ^\ <$Ca~ ^ oWj^ 


APPENDIX B. 

u \? J ^ i3 u'jy' c> jy^ 

ul/^ i§ l>J^ 

(i) ^<lu£L\ 

1. From the examples given in tins glossary (which was completed 
after the paper was already in print) it would seem possible to make Rule 
(f>)(d) more definite as to whether or not tin 1 atif should be inserted in a 
closed final syllable having the a sound, on the addition of a suffix commenc¬ 
ing with a vowel. It appears that the Malays usually insert the ulif when 
the last consonant of the root is or o but not otherwise, unless the 
stress in distinctly on that syllable. 'Finis : 

ci^V 5 ** o ,] ^y~ cA^ cAA tAA 

cA J y Cr*^ cA"! 

j,\i^ 0 aUs" 

Roots ending in O and o which are exceptions to this rule are : 



The following are examples of roots ending in other consonants, the 
derivatives being written without ttlif \ 

But the following have the accent on the last syllable of the root and 
take ulij : 

Vy^a.'fT 
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w 

£u\ _j\ 

grUy 


^uy -sy 

4.j\ 



O&y'f A -'j' 

j*.' 


Cr 1 *^i_r < ^ 

4.1^\ 

A-S..^ A.i.\ 

W 



b~ A 

<\u <y 

(2) «P^\ i>?' 

A.U 


(3) 

J‘ : ' 1 


iJaxa 

4.5j\ 

jvy *y 

Uyui) Uj, 

. \ . \ 


2. See footnote p. 102. 

•3. Three words in this list are almost invariably spelt with the weak 
letter ya in both syllables, contrary to Pule (8)(n): 
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l^;> 



0 

jW* is- 




LTV: 



ova 

0^‘ 

<u ^ 

oW>. 

3yV 


jW 7?V, 

r^ 

0 : _?A. 0_jA 


<CX;li; j_)Vi> _ill 


Cr*"^- \jA; 

% 

a O. ±<A 

l^> 

>. 

U v : 


p i; 

cAA A. 

OjM ^ 


\ V’-S» 

o<M^V 

^.3 JbU-X. A.^» 

dj' J Jr- 
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* ur\: 


\& • 

61'?"' ijlf'’ 

b t- 




ijl-l;! (_r“l~ 

. _<r 

0 : W 5 ^! 

u i_r— 

(^ o\y o\y 


% 

% $* 

\ 

O^: 

& 




aC,^V, 


V: 


y 


L 1 j-ft 1 ^ \o 


jflc.y. Is-^i 




4.,^) 




4. Iii reduplications with the suffix an, tlie last consonant of the root is 
repeated in the suffix, and if the root ends with a/if a luimza is written 
with the suffix. 

o, 'I his word is sometimes spelt qJ\.^ or but this spell¬ 

ing', whicli is in accordance with Kule (5)(e), seems perfectly legible. 
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dS* 

\jr^ 


j: tj >5 

S' ■' 

,j.aVx> |A> 

oS 



(i*) 





<3 A' 

C5rW 

U3 

Uii 

dr* 

!/ 


J-U* £/ 

jXj. 4.C 




o 

fr/W,; j <3V' 

b*' 

V 



4;A'J 



b. According - to Rule (5)(e) these words should be ^jVsJ and 

and they are occasionally so spelt, but the Malays seem to lind some diffi¬ 
culty in reading these words if they are spelt in that way. 
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JV &' 


oV 

It Cf 



o&.y —^y 


{1 1 oyy£ iS)>9 jjy 

a.\^\>- ^5v>- 


^u 

£p-y 

i>'^/ <pW t^W 

J^-y 

.> 

ol/VJQ 

^V^jCaaW 


;.C 


lur 


!>?• 

aJL*^ 

s->lrr 

\-X) ^.5 

Jl^ 



a?- 4 * 

(8) ii- 

AJiiJ jiZ 

spelling of turuni docs not follow Hule (-3)(a), but j J is 

, and as the accent is turuni 

it seems better to insert the icau. 

ord is often spelt ^C*. 
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cy-d¥ 


(!t) i$%- 

>> 

w 




o' 3 -?- 


* 

cS^y oVr?° '-ry 



cA' 3 

V. y>- 

ojb 

W 

LTO 3 



> 


jU 4 .* j?~ 

J l v 

o^f* 


s' 


y^~ 3 

jW- 

cM-0° 

oW-^- 

lb 


0. Tlie form ^'SvL>- which would be in accordance with Rule (.') (e), 
unusual and not easily read. 


10. See Note (6). 
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oWV & 

V; ; |o 




\a;j> 



0^0 

goW^> 

A& ) 

L;j> 


Ijj 

l S*j 


°y^j 



Lo 

s 


OS'* 

jCi^jT \j~jj 

ido 

{ hj 

j i^do 

(11) cps\Jb aI\~> 

<Wo <5^ 


^V* *Xaa ^ <o V> ^ 

« 

LT^P 

! rjtkS 4L 

0 ^ 


6^ w fL 


<JA~j> jL, 

i>’V - s b 


11. See Note (1). 
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12. Tiie 
derivatives are 


yC 

\d£~ 

oJC 

J>XS 

,y- 

5L 

<-~A„ 


/ 4 




V*^ 

V* 

6^" 

2'5W“ 

.■A-SV- 


0 ytb V-w 

\ju~ 


**ir 


jC*Ju. oJu. 

( 1 - ) 

u_ 

oW^ 

o jS.k~* 

c>^~ 

VamCvw 


spelling of the root is irregular, and wherever possible the 
spelt in the same way as the root. 


17 
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_st™ 

si A*~ 

W 


tr 

-v 

illvui 

(1^5) tfjyijy* 


£jlT 

& 

t 

t?y“ 


bjs~ 


°jx~ 

A 

\}*y* 


Si 


0~3~* 



(11) •‘■A’ 


o*4 4 

i>^“' *-4~ 


o\£jr^£S~ 

k_A Wa 


</V A-A* t/ 


\/j 

W- 


1-J. This is the usual spelling. 
14. See Note (1). 
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\ „ i „ i 

J j'X sy? 

{->j 

£r*y£’yjfy ’ 

?o*V 

V 

uV l V’ 

o^y’ JV 


» 

jL> jJ 

J y 

<.-X5 

<] y’ 

jl_j a~’ 

is\yif oy 


V* 

V— 

i>frM «M 

^£^>3 £^>3 

0 :\^T ;\y 

Vdi 

P’ 

c£lA<A’ Y<A’ 

cj^J Cr^Y o'Y 

o 


lui 



o X 

^>£ ^ ^x.3 ^jXi3 



MIC 

*ilJy 

<la<t 

y"'" s A_\^j ( _ r \ J> i 
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ijy* Ojfc 

;/ 

(i'») J'C 


o 

te? 

& 

O- ^ 

o-v 

. y* 


jjjVxi* uf 



oVN"’ jr/" 

oU/ 

. . / 
uv 1 

■*/ 


t/ 

V%jT 





\if 


'4f 





tl 6 

. / 

O 


15. By Buie (r»)(e) this should be 

but the word is always 


spelt as it is here given. 
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/ O -/fs $ 


0^~^ A 1 / 

o*/ 

O"^ / 

V-i 

/ 

<A' 

W 
0^ -9 

V 

y 

OjA'S" 

(1*-) 

o'// 

o',^/ 

£j-S 

o^/ 

_C^T~ 

/ 

cf/ 

o^ ^ 

us 

o'/*' /j 

is j-c~y 

u 

o'v**" 

CM f 1 

Crj^ 

£)V** V-4 

o : V^ Oj^ 


1»>. Soe Note (1). 
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Ul. 

o$ V5*~^V-* 

o\ jA 

cA ur 1 ^* 

°jy 

S^y-^ A i3y~^ A 

C^^y °^y 

b x 

o^y -A 4 

cA 4 cA* 

<J^y J_>- 

<ll\,4 ^^4 


0*5* 

c$~A 4 


* * » 

A f^ : 

caA- ^ ^A* 

<i u i.cv, 

^jV* 

UT-^ 


0*Vj & 

-X- 

A 


A 

<X? \ ji.. 5 Vi.. 

y-’j 

iC 

L>-:W i5 u-A® 


AM 1 -A* 

u. 


jJxLl 


<> 
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I™* 


%* 





w* 

l 


v. 


cM V - J H 
% 




tJjA* jA* 

4 ‘ 

J>fT 

JH - x: ~ : S (j ■ i " 4 
w* 

oC^* — c* 



